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Agriculture and State of the Peasantry of the Hill 


Country near Rome. 


eS ae: rom ‘Three Months passed in the Mountains 

“® © East.of Rome, during the Year 1819. By Ma- 

@ = pra Granam, Author ofa Journal of a Resi- 
bh € Jence in'India. | , : 


© The father of the young peasant we have al- 
vag  peady mentioned, obtained a piece of waste land 
F about ten years ago, and, with no other assistance 
than his son’s labour, he has. converted it into 
amost productive little farm.* We frequently 
Trent thither to enjoy the sight of such success- 

—§ falindustry, and that we might become acquaint- 
- B+ ei with the-rarat economy of the neighbourhood. 
‘Most of the territory of Poli belongs in fief to the 
» # Duke of Sforza,and, like the lands of the Church, 
are not entirely alienable, bat are sold subject 
{08 quit-rent, sometimes paid in kind, sometimes | 
'inmoney; and upon all sales and transfers of | 

| lands, there is a government tax of 4 per cent. 
Our friend’s little farm pays # fifth of all the 
orn, and a fourth ofall the pulse, wine, oil, Xe. 

Mised upon it. In bad years this ? hard upon 

he cultivator, who, after paying his fourth .or 

Piifiy into the Duke’s storehouses, and feeding his 

: family, has been known to have scarcely enough 
seed for the next year,.much less any thing to 
sell, so.as to add to his stock, or to provide for 
exigencies. Close about the castle is what may 
“properly be called the garden, containing fruit- 
‘trees, vines, and olives ; betsveen which are the 
ordinary vegetables, such as cabbage, potatoes, 
*tomatas, and the various kinds of gourds. Peas, 
beans, and kidney-beans, are sown in greater 
quantities, and form an essenti.] part of the far- 
mer’s wealth ; the rest of the groand is given up 
)wheat-and maizt. But no man here thinks of 
ltivating the most he can of what bis:soil is fit- 

st for, till he has planted enough of every thing 

efor the yearly supply of his family. 

‘Wheatis sown ‘two or three years together 
Without manure on the same land: it is then 
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He e* In this manner-a number of small proprie: \ 


are growing up out of the wrecks af some of 
Me great feofs of the States of the Church ; be- 
}  *%des, the land-stewards and overseers are also, 
> first Fo ike John o’ the scales, rising on the ruin of their 
‘} employers. 
NNUM 2.4 ee 
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succeeded by maize, generally for two years ;— 
land, with the maize, kidnacy-beans, which find 
| support on the strong, straight, stems of the 
| maize. Sometimes flax or hemp is sown once in 
five gerrs ; but they generally expect three 
crops of wheat in that period, though the order 
of the rotation may be different, and a winter 
crop of beans or green meat for cattle substitut- 
ed for one of maize. The kidney-bean is an ar- 
ticle of much importance here. 
eaten green bears no. proportion to that raised 
for the sake of the ripe seed, which, under the 
name of Haricot, Fagioli, and Caravansas, form 
a great:partof the Lent food ef the people of 
France, Italy, and Spain. They. are reaped: as 
peas are in England, and either thrashed with a 
flail, or trodden out with cattle.  Vepy little bar- 
ley or rye, and still less oats, are raised in the 
lands of Poli; as much flax as nearly to supply 
the inhabitants, and some hemp, in the wettest 
| grounds, are annually cultivated ; but the great 
' crops, those, in short, which leave any surplus 
‘for the market, are wheat, kidney-beans, maize, 
and wine. 

The wheat is’ reaped towards the end of June 
and throughout Joly, ten days later than the har- 
vest of ihe Campagta. -As soon as a large field, 
or two or three adjoining fields,@re reaped, a 
thrashing floor is prépared, and the grain is trod- 
den out by horses, so that it is thPashed before it 
stored, or even removed from the field ; a prac- 
tice that could not obtain in ot aneéertain cli- 
mate. The clayey nature of the Soil renders 
Virgil’s precept, to 





‘Delve of convenient depth your thrashing-floor, 
With tempered clay then fill and face it o’er.’* 


unnecessary. Here a piece of ground in the 
highest and driest. part of the field, is first 
smoothed witha hoe, and then swept very clean. 
If the crop be small, it is thrashed with a flail’; 
if otherwise, hogges‘are used to tread it out.— 
We have seen fron# ten to fourteen on ome floor. 
The Corn is winnowed on the spot, by feeiiti 
a sieve supported on poles, and the chaff bur 

forthwith. - Formerly, it was often left to be dis- 





# ‘Dryden's Virgil, “George. a1 258. : We 








the neighbourhood of Naples. 


The quantity | 


saw thrashing-floors, such as Virgil describes, tm) 


persed byt e wind ; but since the locust dest 
ed the crops of the Campagna in 1811, and © 
two followihg years, the burning the chaff I 
been universally practised as a means of destr 
ing the larve of those formidable insects.” The” 
gleaners rub out their littlespittance onfa'rasp, or — 
beat it with a stone. This latter. custom, as we 
'as the use of thrashing-floors, is Oriental. § The 
wages of a man in harvest is two pau’, or nearl 
a shilling, besides four pagnotte, or little loaves, _ 
each weighing eight ounces troy weight, and — 
wine, mixed with one-fourth of water, at discre-" 
ition. A woman’s wages is one paul and three 
, Pagnotte, with wine. They heighten the relish 
| of their bread with goat or ew-milk, cheese, on- 
‘ions, and garlic. The money-wages’ at Tivilo 
is one halfmore; the allowance of bread the 
‘same. In the neighbourhood of Albano and 
| Frescati, the wages in money are much higher ;# 
; bat no food’is allowed. .Harvest-home, as with 
us,is atime of universal merriment. it 
generally celebratéd vith a dance, when ¢a 
called ciambelli, made of fine flour, oil and honey, 
and others, called pizzi, made of barle , well , 
salt@d, are distributed, with “a good allowance of’ - 
wine. Ifthe harvest has been ple ,alarge | 
sheaf is generally reserved for some fi ite ies 
saint, ag the offering of first-fruits among the © 
Hebrews was corn beaten out of full ears.* ° 
reapers carry it along; the priest meets them ; 
a prayer of dedication is said ; and the sheaf is” 
placed before the altar, _ Weihad the pleasure 
of seeing the little chutgh of Santa Maria ew 
Grazie so adorned : and whether it be the.re- 
mains of Pagan rites, of thé nataral expressi 
pious gratitude, acting alike ander. di 


ages, we are to well ena. oth inquire. W 
have seen the poor Hindoo place his cécoa- 
and bis handtul of rice before bis househ 
gods. We read of the elegant offerings 6f 
ous flowers and fruits made by Catullus; te 
rural guardian of his vineyard ; { but.nor 
these piease.us so much as the plentifal | 
given by the Christian Polese to the Mado 
delle Grezie. F os, ok 
The maize here ie drilled and thian 


altempts were made at Tivoli to sow it broad 


| 
| 
| 
( 
| 








* Levit ii. 14. 








+ Catullus, xix, and ~r. - 
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‘THE PLOUGH BOY. 
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leave it unthinedly but, they failed. ‘Tite 
bee cicw t Ure eta of four feet, 
and seldom protloced more than one head ; while 
that which is led «rows (o twice that hight, 
and each plai duced at least six heads. Be- 
sides, the green provender afforded by its leaves 
for “cattle is more abundant and more juicy. 
1d ce nsequbotly the dried leaves for winter mat- 
ie Jarger and softer. After the maize is cut, 
is 













to dry a few days in the sun, and then 
shied, like other corn. 
ada boile.*ortoasted are both palatable and 
Ss, and are much eaten by the common 
. |The meal of the maize, culled Polenta, 
de into sort of pudding, not unlike oatmeal 
; it is sometimes eaten in the samé 
inet, but oftener sliced, when cold, and broil- 
fed. The bgead made from maize is neither: 
asreeable nor nutritious. 
A vineyard lasts twenty years withont renew- 
ing, if well proned, hoed, and care taken to put 
afrésh ‘slip where rot or accident destroy an 
x6) Almost all the manere of the farm is 
nded here upon the vineyard, which is care. 
y dressed twice a-year ; first. when the spring 
Well set in, and again in auwmn, before th 
Jis severe. ‘The yines hé@re are not allot 
W.grow so high as about Naples, where, as in 
‘itgil’s time, 3 
‘at They bitve the winds, and clinging to their 
vide, 
af de tose of elms at length triumphant ride.’’t 
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Nor are they kept so low as about Rome, where 
“trellice-werk sof wood or reeds, scarcely more 
than six feet high, is used to train them on.— 
Here they plant the maple for that. parpase, in 
rows 
feet the grandd ; allowing a few elm# to 

ow high in the hedge rows, to shelter the 
plants from the strong winds. Where the spa- 
detwéen the rows of vines are sufliciently 
10@, corn js sown there ; and, in level fields, 





_ ' ploughing is preferred to any other mode of dres- 


sing the. ground. But here the hoe is used for 

every kin culture ; and round the roots#ol 

the plant fearth is opened with a two-prong- 

ent, called abidente. Where there is 

. not space for corh, beans, peas, tares or lupines,t 

‘are very commonly sown between the vines. A 
- 









1 is best for a vineyard ; and the most fa- 
vourable time for planti 
earth having.bee 


agis the spring, because 
. péepared in antuma, has 
time to ripen inthe winter frost. It is not, how- 
ever, unusual to plant” @arly in November, and 
nure round the young plants. 
1 ready, the cuttings of the vine are placed 


¥ Dryden’s Virgil? Georg. ii. 1.496. In the 
“Baine Georgic, line 550, there is a precept to 
4. the vineyard thrice a year: this is not 
fisedjhere. Every state has its peculiar way 
Bssing the vineyard : we have described 
ictly what we saw, It is probably a very an- 
sient’ practice, though not the most productive, 
~ { Lupines here are chiefly sown for the sake 
'. of manufing the land. When they ate fall grown, 
they are ploughed into the earth and there left 
to rot. On eome occasions they are boiled and 
laid to* roots of orange and lemon trees, and 
~geven to those of olives and vines. 
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2 the vineyard, and prone it at nine or ten | 


Nl 





The ground | 
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While very young, || leave 
us we should have dancing and feasting for a 


a 


Between the teeth of ah iron instrument, like a 
rod, with a short fork atthe end. This is dri- 
ven into the ground, like a dibble, deposits the 
young plant without farther trouble, and the 
vines begin to bear the second year. ‘The wine 
of Poli.is white, small, and pleasant, though ra- 
ther hard. . The vintage is later than that of Ti- 
voli of the Campagna, owing to the height of the 
valley. The farmets boasted much to us of the 

aiety of the wine season, and pressed us not to 

ye them till we should have seen it ; assuring 






whole month. But the labour of the vineyard 
is hot over with the vintage ; the antumn plough- 
ing must be attended to, andthe bare vine must 
be-pruned and lopped.* 7 

On the north side of the vale of Poli the hills 
are less Juxuriantly fertile than those on the south. 
Large masses of white calcareous stone begin to 
appear, piercing through the tufo very early in 
the ascent, and shortly after the tufo disappears, 
and the limestone is sparingly covered with earth. 
Even there, however, the pasturage is good, and 
the oak and chesnut grow to an immense 
size. ‘I'hewnearest and least rocky of these bills 
were stripped of their native woods about six 
years ago, and olives planted in their stead. 
This tree, which appears to delight in the soil 
and climate of Italy, was not naturalized here till 
centuries afier the foundation of Rome ;{ but its 
usefulness, the little culture it requires, and the 
otherwise barren situation which it renders pro- 
ductive, quickly ‘spread it over the western face 
of the. appenine. The suckers are removed 
from’ the parent tree of all seasons ; but best in 
spring and autumn, when the grounds are plough- 
ed, and sometimes, if the trees be thinly scatter- 
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ed, sown with’ corn or lupines. Otherwise, the 
earth is merely loosened round the roots, and, in | 
some cases, manure is then laid round{ them. | 
The ‘young olive plant bears: at-two. years old ; | 
in six years it begins to repay the expense of 
cultivation, even if the ground is not otherwise 
cropped. After that period, in good years, the: 
produce is the surest source of wealth to the: 


farmer’; and the tree rivals the oak in longevity, | 





_ * It is apparent from the above statement, bow 
different the management of the vineyard isin 
ltaly and France, where the vines are kept low, 
and the soil differently treated. Where the 
French culture has been tried, the Italian wines 
have always improved. Bat there is a prejudice 
against changes, ) 
‘| See Gibbon’s Declinewand Fall, chap. ii. 
where he quotes Pliny for-this fact. ‘ ‘The olive 
‘in the western world followed the* progress of 
‘peace, of which it was considered as the symbol. 
‘ {wo centuries’ after the foundation of Rome, 
‘both: Italy and Africa were strangers to that use- 
‘fal plant ; it was naturalized in those countries, 
‘and at length carried into the heart of Spain and 










‘Gaul. ‘Fhe timid-errors of the ancients, that it 
“required, a certain degree heat, aid could 
|} Senlysflotrish in the neighboufhood of the sea, 


vere insensibly exploded by industry and expe- 
pce. 
t This does not ‘quite 
says Georg. ii. 1, 587. 
** No dressing they require, and. dread no 
wound,” 


agree wita Virgil, who 
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‘brown and white stripe, is partly wore without 9 


little other animal food, besides the flesh of goat — 















* : . : 
so that the common proverb here is, .* If yoq 
“want to leave a lasting inheritance to your chile | 




















































‘ dren’s children, plant an olive.’ There is ay Wp iid 
old olive tree near Gericomio, which last year @ art 
yielded 240 English quarts of oil ; yet*its trunk @ pot. 
}is quite hollow, and its empty shell seems to haye §  ino) 
barely enough hold in the ground to secure jf § hog 
against the mountain storms. ae wit 

There is not much pasture ground inthe ime § fron 
mediate territory of Poli, tae land bei vas mea 





luable ; but*the neighbouring hills-fee 
flocks of goats and sheep, and herds’ 






The horsed cattle are of the fine gtey kind § -gele 
which the traveller in the south of Italy soon 9 ofs 
learns to consider as the most beautiful of theip jote 
species. They are strong, and not so slow of J is 
foot as our northern oxen; but they give little ~ the 
milk. Hence the cows are only considered gg § tor 


nurses to the young draft cattle, and. during the § yo 
summer, live with them entirely in the mountains, _/ par 
The winter drives them ‘down towards the Cam. 9 “jap 
pagna, where they are fattened for the Romay @ 









market. One cowherd takes charge of the cattle J ghe 
of several masters for the season, and. receives @ jg | 
about two crowns a month for a score of cattle; §) get 
so that he often gains a considerable sum, For § foc 
this he stays out day and night with them, — yee 


attends them in their wanderings. If a si 
master hires a cowherd for night and day, he 
pays six crowns, whether the herd be large or — 
small. | 


The sheep here are handsome, and many of § hg 
them of that kind whose fleece only grows on the.g age Pj 
back and half the sides ; which defect ismadeup” § Ww 
by the superior quality of the wool. Black sheep ~§ 40 


are rather encouraged here for the wool; the — 
clothing for the galley slaves, which is of a dark 






















dyeing. The clothing, too, of the friars, is of 
this undyed ool. A kind of hard, soupish cheese, — 
is made from the milk ; and they are profitable § 
for the market, as they fatten easily. ‘Phe goats, 7 
however, are the most useful domestic animals. 
Here no other cheese or milk is tasted ; besides, 
the ricotta, a kind of card, and junkets, are mad 
of goat’s milk, and, with bread, serve many of the” 
country people entirely tor foud. The kids, too 
are killed at six or eight weeks old ; and very 


and pork, is used by the common Polese. A — 
shepherd, or goatherd, is paid differently, accor- — 
ding to the distance from his native village. Here 4 
the shepherds come from Capranica, and each 9 
receives daily. about an English halfpenny, foor “— 
pagnotti, and as much milk and curd as he pleases. 
But if the shepherd goes eight or nine miles from 
home for work, he «~ xpects a crown a month, be- “9 
sides food ; which would be good wages in the 
Highlands of Scotland. ? — - ): oa 
In the mountains behind Poli, a hardy race of 

horses is bred ; they are mostly black, and very © 
strong and light. We were amused at the wayyy 
in which they are shod, when brought in from © 
the hill. After the animals were thrown on theit 5 
backs, which is done more clumsily here than™ 
elsewhere, by means of cords with strong noosesy 
which were dexterously slipped over their heads © 
and round their legs, their feet were made fast to ~ 
poles, and shcd with such shoes and such tools as 
the blacksmith of the poorest country village in 
Britain would be ashamed to owns 
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“If youl i aness of the hams and bacon it produces. The 
our chil. | Fiat generally called animale neri, are like the 
Te 18 ag “H wild hog of the country ; black, long faced, and 
ast year | partow shouldered.* They .are scarcely ever 
its trunk — - ont up to feed, but fatten naturally in the woods 
slohave spon the nuts, mast, and roots they find. The 
€cure jf 9 hog is a much more dignified animal in Italy than 


' from the Odyssey, that the swineherd was no 
“mean personage in an ancient Greek family : 

_ pere &.. on the same footing asa shepherd: 
| We recollect a pastoral poem, by Michael An- 
_ gelo, where the bringing in and folding the herd 
ly soon # of swine isthe subject. The pig is certainly an 









of their F jntelligent animal, and easily becomes attached to 
slow of “Fig master ; we have seen them running along 
re little § © dhe high road at night, to meet the labourers re- 
ered ag § tyening from work, and caressing them as a dog 


ing the $f would do. ‘They are useful in a variety of ways, 
untains, % ~ particularly in hunting for, and destroying the 
e Cam. ' Jarve of locusts, when turned into an infected 
Roman fel early in the.morning. The sow, even when 
é cattle J che lias her young, is not contined to the sty, but 
ecelves. # js tethered in some shady place, where she can 
cattle; f get ‘at water, and graze at pleasure ; and her 
. For F food is “assisted twice a day with milk, bran, and 
a, and § yegetables. This mode of treating the pig pro- 


oe 


ioe # | duces less fat pork and bacon, indeed, than a 
ty, he § ~ Hampshire farmer would approve ; but it gains 
ge OF @ greatly in flavour from its partially wild state. 

‘. § The favour itis in with the low Romans, may be 
any of § fest gathered from the whimsical ‘ Praise of the 
on they © 5 Pig,’ (Lode del Porchetto,) by the abbate Veccei, 
ade up ft who calls upon Apollo, and all the Aonian choir, 


sheep. 77 | 0 assist him to praise the noble animal. 














I; the ‘| Upon the'whole, the peasantry of these moun- 
a dark fF tains may be considered rich, although they sel- 
ithogt: 5 ‘dom have-much property in money. Their 
Becta ‘Tiches consist in the yearly produce of their la- 
heese, ®  bour, on which their happy climate permits them 
table “to depend with more certainty than in the north- 
goats; ern parts of Europe. They have not the habit 


‘of laying up a Store for the future ; but the price 
of what is over and above ofthe prodace of their 
ground, after the proportion to the superior pro- 
priefor is paid, is laid out in silver buckles, and 
~ head ornaments, and coral beads, which are ea- 
‘, sily converted into money in times of pressure. 
_ This sort of easy poverty,above want, bat below 
_. the state of luxury in which ambition begins to 
push men on to distinguish themselves, or to bet- 
q - ter their condition, produces great indifference as 
. > , to public interest, and renders them acqtiescent 
/ under any government, so long as they remain in 
peace, and can sit every man under his own vire 
"and his own fig-tree. We saw tiem roused from 
“this state of moral lethargy for a few days, when 
'  dbandittishovered about their towns, threatening 
|. destruction to their property ; and government 
» refused: them the protection to which they con- 
ceived the share they bear in the general taxes 
de them. They were then louder and more 































‘than most popular assemblies in Britain ever ven- 
|. tured to be. But, the pressing danger passed, 





* It is indelicate to name a pig a porco ; there- 
-. fore he is-called animale nero. But it is impious 
ys to name a thunderbolt, therefore it is called a 
> © porcheria! : , | 










— | THE pages BOY. 
ee aan = 
All this mountain district is famous for the || they relapsed into indifference ; for thei 


state is just good enough not to encourage — wisis 


to change: 
FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Mr. SovTHwick, 





with us inthe North; and, indeed, it appears | 


| ther farmers, on the means of lessening the evilS 


> frée in their language concerning their governors, 


I beg leave, through the medium of. you use- 
ful paper, to make a few suggestions to my bro- 


which threaten us, on account of the alarming 
deficiency of our grass and grain crops. 


From present appearances in this county, 
grass will not yield one-third the usual crop ;— 
and our accounts from the east,south and north, 
induce a belief that there will be a great defi- 
ciency of cattle fodder throughout the country. 
I would recommend, as substitutes for hay, the 
sowing of Indian corn, broadcast, to be cut be- 
fore frost ;- of oats, and millet, to be cut in the 
milk ; of turnips, both Swedes and the common 
flat-joints, to be fed on the field in October and 
November, housed for the early winter months, 
or buried to be used in the spring, and the cut- 
ting of corn, at the surface of the ground, as 
soon as the grain is well glazed, and the careful 
preservation of the stocks and husks. 


In the south of France, Indian corn is often 
sown in the manner above recommended, for the 
purpose of fodder ; and many successful experi- 
| ments of its culture. m a similar way, and for a 
like purpose, have been made in the United 
States. I should think it would answer to sow as 
late as the 15th Jnly. It afiords a nutritious 
food, and is well relished by néat cattle. 


Oats are often cut green for fodder, and an- 
swer well. Millet, | know from experience, is 
relished by stock better than clover hzy., espe- 
cially if cut in the seed. Its culture is becom- 
ing extensive in the middle states, where it is uf- 
ten sown in Angust, and where two crops have 
1 been raised in a season. 
ground, from 2 to 4 tons. 


The turnip is a valuable food for cattle, a 
raised with much less tronble (I mean the 
kinds) thamis generaziy imagined. On sands a 
sandy loams, plough or burn the stubble after 
the crop of grain comes off, and sow or harrow in 
the tarnip seed, one pound to thé fere.. ! have 
raised good crops the four ee wheat 
and rye, sometimes without, -but generally with 
a slight dvessing of manure. “They may be sown 
as late as the 12th August, though the least time 
is from the 25th to the 30th July. Those that 
aré not fed on the ground, may be topped, and 
preserved from the frost some time in the harn, 
covered with straw or. other litter. But the 
Swedish tuenip is much tbe, best, particularly for 
spring use, containing more nutriment, and keep- 
ing mnch better than the common kind, and. is 
greedily devoured by every kind. of stock. 1 
have sowy them on the 20th and 26th June, and. 
on the 8th and Pith July. Those sown in. July 
were superior tm quality, and but litle infefier an 
quantity, to those sown. in June. .} have dabbled. 
them. on ridges, under which the manure has 
been covered, at: the distance of.6, 8, and 12 
inckes in the rows, the ridges three feet apart. 
The product. has’ been from 4 to 600 bushels per 
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isuat |iacre. My last crop was 16 1-2 tonsif roots, and 


It will yield, on good} 
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a 


















piguadly three tons of tops, which last are also 
excellent: food., ‘The turnips should be toppec 
in the field, the gs left in small piles, ar 

brought to the yard as they arew a 
in large heaps, especially ander « 
heat and are spoiled. The ruta 
with less expense than maize. mah and at 


| will dibble'‘an acrea day. When there is a 









































of cellar room, they may’ be placed it 
100 bushels, on a dry part of. the field, the # 
face being previously ‘dug out to the dept 

from 6 to 12 inches, with agslope on 
to take off the water, co d wi 
earth, and atrench, to turn off the water 
round the mound. 1 had 400 bushels secur 


this way last winter.. They were take er 
fectly sound, with the exception of a few be 
which had been wet by means of a.defect m 


trench, and were partially spoiled. | 

Of the safety (to the grain) of cutting ap 
as soon as the ears are glazed, | speak fron 
perience, and am besides confirmed in my. 
nion by the experience of many respectable far 
mers, It is nnnecessary to add, because thet 
(must be apparent to every man of observati 
and reflection, that by this process the quantit 
fi r from the cern-field will be doubled,” and ~ 
its quality'Materiully improved. I will only ada, 
that the corn may be bound and stacked’ 
cut, no drying being necessary, He Laing in- 
|jurious, #s it tends to exhaust the stock o be 
| jnices which otherwise contribute to mataré the 
|grain. Ihave cut and bound it wet, without per- 
| ceiving any injury resulting from it. I bound 4 
| hills, or 12 stalks, (tied above the.ears with straw, } 
in a sheaf, and put 10 or 12 of these sheaves into. 
a stock or stack, gathering, bending, and tying 
the tops of the whole, in the form of a cap, to 


sheththe rain. . =~ 
: : J. BUEL.. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BQy. } 
Mr. Sovrmwick, ad 
At the present season of threatened se 4 
from an unfavorable winte® and dry ‘Spring, © 
MILLET is suggested as. a profitable crop, to.be 

sown any time in Jane, as a substitate fo 

fodder and grain. On good ground, it will give 
from two to four tons of the former, a om 20 
to 30 bushels of seed, equal to corn for fattening 
hogs. It is cultivated in Penola a Me S 
ryland asa fodder crop, and cut when in the milk. 

Ivis preferred, ia winter, by neat cattle, te clo- 
ver, and stands a drow, ate than any other 

grain. Ihave a small quantity (say twobushels}  —— ~ 
of seedon hand, which will be given gratnitonely = = © 
to, farmers who are desirous of trying it, in quan- 
tity: sufficient to sow a half or a quarter of an 
acre of land. I sowed of this grain in April; Maj 
and June; and it all looks well, notwithstan 
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the dry weather.  —& — 
June 18, 1822.. =... 
| VETERINARY. ~«@  - 4 
Bets <i Lameness in the coffin joint... 
Symptoms—G reat heat round, the. cefo 


horse does not bring his heel to the rFO nd 
by his standing with his leg advanced 
as much as possible.—Blisters to the,ci 
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 <LEPTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY, 
: Poe ey Krmpy and Srence.] 
ee igey a _ LETTER by 
BIECTIONS ANSWERED. 
He F (Continued. ) 
Ptrnst Y have now said enough “to convince 


7 
ope and every thinking: man that the stady of in- 
et8, so far from being vain, idle, trifling, or un- 


fi table, 


may be attended with very important 
apkind, and ought at least to be 
“ “with many. other branches 
of Sorent » against which such accusations» ure 
never vileged. | 
=e Ret Vimust not conceal from you that there 
“are objectors who will still return to the charge. 
‘They will say, ‘* We admit that the pursuits of 
the entomologist are important when he directs 
shis views to the destruction of noxious insects ; 
> the discovery of new ones likely to prove bene- 
~ ficialto' man ; and to practical experiments upon 
cir medical and economical properties. But 
Where are the entomologists that In fact pursue 
_ this course ? Do they not in reality wholly dis- 
~ yegard the economical department of. their 
_ ‘science, and content themselves with making as 
wlarge acollection of species as possible ; ascer- 
dining the hames of such as are already describ- 
«ed; describing new ones; and arranging the 
Whole in their cabinets under certain families 
anil genera? And can a study with these sole 
ends in view deserve a better epithet than tecifl- 
ing? Evenif the entomologist advance a step fur- 
ther, and inventa new system for the distribo- 
tion of all known insects, can his laborious un- 
dertaking be deemed any other than busy idle- 
nesss? What advantages does the world derive 
from Having names given to ten or twenty “thou- 
nd insects, of which numbers are not bigger 
ana pin’s head, and of which probably not a 
unde ) part wil ever be of any use to man- 


‘i 


Je in answer to this supposed objection, 
which I have stat€d ag forcibly as | am able, and 
which, as it, mabe, and often is, urged against 
every brah of natural history as at present 
studied, well deserves a full consideration, | 

might%n the first place deny that those who have 


- the bighest claim to rank as entomologists do con- 
fi t views to the systematic department of 
the Science, to the néglect of economical obser- 
vations ; and in. proof of my assertion, | might 

refer abroad t aio ,@ Reaumur, a De Geer, 

a Huber, and va fous aber names of the highest 

reputation ; and at home toa Ray, a Lister, a 
Derham, a Marsham, a Curtis, a Clark, a Rox- 
burgh, &c. But ldo not wish to conceal that 
though a Jarge proportion of entomologists di- 

Peet their views much further than to the mere 
“nomenclature of their science, there exists a 

Gait taietber, probably the majority, to whom 

the objection will strictly apply. Now I con- 

tend, and shall next endeavour to prove, that en- 


er cg aS 


tomelogists of this description are devoting their |} 


time toga, most valuable end ; ahd are conferring 

upon ya benefit incalculably greater than 
‘that derived from the aang of many of those 
who assume the privilege of despising their pur- 
vite on 


—_—" 


& 


| solely by their beanty er singularity, it would not 


) the more splendid Lepidoptera, instead of spend- 





_ THE PLOEGHBOY. 


Ever in favoar of the mere.butterfl -hunter— 
he who hée no higher aim than that.of collecting 
a picture of Lepidoptera, and is attachedjto-insects 


be difficylt tosay much. Can it be necessary to 
declaim on the superiority of a people amongst 
whom intellectual pleasures, however trifling, 
are preferred to mere animal gratifications ? Is it 
a thing to be lamented that sone of the Spital- 
fields weavers occupy thelr leisure hours - in 
searching for the Adonis butterfly, and others of 


ing them in playing at skittles or in an alehouse ? 
Or is there in truth any thing more to be wished 
than that the cutlers. of Sheffield were accustom- 
ed thus to employ their Saint Mondays, and to 
recreate themselves after a hard day’s work, by 
breathing the pure air of their surrounding hills, 
while in search of this ‘‘ untaxed and undisputed 
game ;”’ and that more of the Norwich weavers 
were fond of devoting their vacant time to plant- 
hunting, like Joseph Fox, recorded by Sir James 
Smith as the first raiser of a Lycopodium from 
seed ?”” 

Still more easy is it toadvocate the cause of 
another description of entomologists—the gene- 
ral collectors. These, though not concerning 
themselves with the system, contribute most es- 
sentially to its advancement. Wecannot expect 
that princes, aoblemen, and others of high rank 
or large fortune, who collect insects, should be 
able or willing to give up the time necessary for 
studying them systematically: but their muse- 
ums being accessible to the learned entomolo- 
gist, afford him the use of treasures which ‘his 
own limited funds or opportunities could never 
have brought together. As to others of less 
consequence that content themselves with the 
title o+ collectors, they also have their .use.— 
Having devoted themselves to this one depart- 
ment, they become more expert at it, than the 
philosgpher who combines deep researches with 
the collection of objects ; and thus are many spe- 
cies brought together for the use of the systema- 
tist, that would otherwise remain unknown. 

But to proceed to ‘the defence of systematic 
entomologists.—-T hese may be divided into two 
great classes: the first comprising those who 
confine themselves to ascertaining the names of 
the insects they collect ; the second, those who, 
in addition, publish descriptions of new species ; 
hew arrangements of intricate genera ; or extri- 
cations of entangled synonyms; and who, in 
other respects, actively contribute to the perfec- 
tion of the system. | 

Now with regard to the first class, setting aside 
what may be ufged in behalf of the study of in- 
sects considered as the work of the Creator, it 
is easy to show that, even with such restricted 
views, their pursuit is as commendable, and as 
useful both to themselves and the community, as 
many of those on which we look with the great- 
est respect. To say the least in their favour, 
they amuse themselves innocently. whiclt is quite 

4s_much as can ke urged for persons who recre- 
ae thei leisure hours with music, puinting, or 
'desultory reading. They furnish themselves 
with aft unavailing provision of that ‘ grand pa- 
nacea for the tedium vite”—employment—no 
‘unimportant acquisition,when even Gray was_ 
forced to exclaim, with reference to the necessi- 














ty of * always having something going for 
towards the enjoyment of life—“ Happy. thay ® her 
who can create a rose-tree, or erect a honey. igi 
suckle ; that can watch the brood of a hen, of ® an 
see a fleet of their own dacklings launch into the | sys 
water !” and like the preceding class, they eo: | ur 
lect valuable materials for the use of more actiye | tio 
labourers, being thus at least upon a par with | we 
the majority of book-colleciors and antiquaries, § th 
But this is the smallest half of the value of F ° ¢h 
their pursuit. With what view is the study of § de 
the mathematics so generally recommended ?— 9 of 
Not certainly for any practical purpose—not{o 9. 
make the bulk of those who attend to them, ag § - 
tronomers or éngineers. But simply to exercise — pe 
and strengthen the iatellect—to giye the mindg 9. 
habit of altention and of investigation, Now for. 
all these purposes, if1 do not go so far as tops. 
sert that the mere ascertaining of the nameg of 
insects is equal to the study of the mathematics, 
I have no hesitation in affirming that it is nearly #- 
as-effectual; and with respect to giving a habit 9. 
of minute attention, superior. Such isthe intr. — 
cacy of nature, such the imperfection of our pres 
sent arrangements, that the discovery of the — 
name of almost any insect is a problem, calling in 
all cases for acuteness and attention,.and in some & 
for a balancing of evidence, a calculation of the ty 
chances of error, as arduous as are required ina & 
perplexed law-case ; and a process of ratiocins & 
tion not less strict than that which satisfies the § 
mathematician. In praof of which assertion F 
need only refer any competent judge to the elae # 
borate disquisitions of Laspeyres, called for by ” 
one work alone on the lepidopterous insects ofa _ 
single district—the Wiener Verzeichniss, which 4 
occupy above two hundred octavo pages, and % 
must have cost the learned author nearly as | 
much labour of mind as the Duetor Dubitantitim™ 
did Bishop Taylor. © a 
Do not apprehend that this occasional perpiex- 
ity is any deduction from the attractions of” the 
science; though in itself, in some respects, an & 
evil, it forms in fact to many minds one of the | 
chief of them.. The pursuit of trutb, in whale 
ever path, affords pleasure: but the intere 
would cease ifshe never gave us-trouble im t 
chase. Horace Walpole used to say that fre 
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# a child he could never bring himself te attend. 


any book that was not full of proper names; and 
the satisfaction which he felt in dry investiga 
tions concerning noble authors and obscure paint= © 
ers, is experienced by many an entomologist who” 
spends. hours in disentangling the synonymy of a” 


| doubttul species. ‘Nor would it be easy to prove’ # li 


that the wordy researches of the one are not to 7 
every practical purpose as valuable as those of 7 
the other. We smile at the Frenchman told of § 
by Manege, that was so enraptured with the sta- ” 

dy of heraldry and genealogy, as to lament the © 
hard case of our forefather Adam, who could not 
possibly amuse himself with such investigations: 

But many an entomologist who has felt the deli- 

cious sensation attendant upon the indisputable © 
ascertainment of an insect’s name after a long 
search, will feel inclined to indulge in similang: 
grief for the unhappy lot of his successors, whe 

all shall be smooth sailing in the science. ' 

_ But in behalf of those who are more eminent-) ~ 

ly entitled to be called entomologists—-those who, 9 
not content with collecting and inyestigating in- 
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jects; occuppy themselves in naming and de- 
Meeribing such as have been before unobserved ; 
in instituting new genera or reforming the old ; 
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or§ and, tosay allin one werd, in perfecting the 
the § gystem of the science, still higher claims can be 
ol. § grged. Suppose that at this moment our dic- 
ive } tionaries of ‘the French and German languages 


ith | were so very defective, that we were unable by 
» § the use of them to profit from the discoveries of 


of § their philosophers ; the labours of a Michaelis 
‘of | ‘deing a sealed’book to our theologists, and those 
i § of La Place to our astronomers. On this sup- 
fo § position, would not one of the most important li- 
as- § terary undertakings be the compilation of more 
ise § perfect dictionaries, and would not the bumblest 
da § contributor to such an end be deemed most me- 
for § ritoriously engaged ? Now precisely what an ac- 
ass | curate dictionary of a particular language is to- 
f § wards enabling the world to participate ‘in the 
¢s, § discoveries published in that language, is a sys- 
ty § tem of Entomology towards enabling mankind to 
bit B\ derive advantage from any discoveries relative 
t+ B foinsects. A good system of insects containing 







 gilthe known species, arranged in appropriate 
. era, families, orders, and classes, is in fact a 
Tionery, putting it within our power to ascer- 
“tain the name of any given insect, and thus to 
® learn what has been observed respecting its pro- 
a” perties and history as readily as we determine 
~ the meaning of anew word in a lexicon. In or- 
“® der to impress upon you more forcibly the ab- 
solute need of such a system, I must enter into 
la~ ff “still farther detail. 









” Af (To be continued.) 
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FoR THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES THROUGHOUT EVE- 


ia 
a ¥ RY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 
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Bs JULY. | 
_ ‘The swarming season may now be considered 
"a past, and the chief attention of the apiarian 
» thust now be directed to preserve his hives from 
4 » the attack of stranger Bees and Wasps. 
 , As the influence of the sun is very great this 
month, it would be advisable to shade the hivee, 
a§many are annually destroyed by melting of the 
F tombs ; particularly those of the swarms, which 
from their newness are more liable to be influen- 
ced by the heat. - This is a proper season of the | 
year for depriving a hive of a part of its store, as ! 
little doubt exists that the vacuum will soon be 
tplenished —some caution is however necéssa- 
ti 



















» as it is very probable that the lower part of 
combs may be filled with brood, which on no 
count should be taken away. 

Itis during this month that the attentive apia- 
han will see the first symptom of the approach- | 
hgdecay of some particular hives ; and although | 
“ibe impossible to prescribe particular rules 
} Sr every case that may present itself in an apia- 
YY; yet a correct knowledge of the particular 
§gns by which a dwindling hive may be known} 
“Bay ultimately lead the apiarian to the adoption 
those remedies by which the hive can be sav- 
+ To distinguish one of these signs, itis ne- 
ssary that the apiarian should know the differ- 
| Mce between a Bee entering the hive with ho- | 
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ney, and one without : the shape oF the. former, 
is cylindrical, and presents a glossPappearance ; 
\its body appears extended; asif inflated with 
wind : whereas the body of the Bee without ho- 
ney is-‘contracted, and the division of the wrin- 
kles is more easy to be discerned. Now one of 
the symptoms of decay is, when few Bees of the 
cylindrical shape are observed to enter the hive ; 
—the second is, when few are seen to enter with 
the pellets of farina on theirlegs. Third, when 
an apparent inactivity or tranquility reigns in the 
hive. Fourth, when ants, earwigs, or other ver- 
min, are obsérved to enter the hive. without ex- 
periencing any opposition from the Bees desist 
from taking their periodical flights. Sixth, when 
on turning up the hive, the Bees shew no symp- 
toms of anger ; but rather crond to the top of 
the hive. Seventh, when no brood appears seal- 
ed inthe cells. Wighth, when the Bees reject 
the food which is given them. These cases-all 
require a particular system of management, and 
much must be left to the judgement aad skill of 
the apiarian. 

The drones are very often killed in this month, 
and a particular valueshould always be put upon 
those hives which kill their drones the earliest. 
I have invariably found that the pro of those 
hives is much greater than those which kill their 
drones late in the season. 

AUGUST. 

In many counties of England, and particularly 
the western, the keepers of Bees begin in. thi. 
month to suffocate their Bees, from an ill-found- 
ed supposition, that the honey season is over, 
and that the: Bees are thenceforth living upon 
their store. It is, however, a plan not only in- 
judicious, but highly injarious to the proprietor ; 
for it must be obvious to every one that the 
month of August is particularly remarkable for 
the bloom of certain’ plants and flowers, from 
which the Bee collects a vast store of honey. I| 
have only to notice the mignionette, one of the 
richest flowers which blows in regard to honey, 
and the heath, which continues in bloom until the 
month of October. This month is also noted for 
being more sultry than any other of the year, 
and consequently a greater secretion of the mel- 
lifluous fluid will be the resalt : —This is evident. 
from the honey-dews* with which this month, 
in a fine season, particularly abounds g%nd few 
people are ignorant of: the increase of weight 
which will be perceptible in a hive, after a few 
dayson which the honey-dew ha¥abounded. It 
is, in fact, the manna from heaven for the Bees, 
and I would not suffocate a single hive, until eve- 
ry hope had vanished ‘of a honey-dew.: ~ It also 
happens in this month that the Bees begin to kill 









* Although custom has sanctioned the appellation 
of honey-dew to the saccharine and glutinous fluid 
which is often perceptible in summer on the oak, the 
bramble, the laurel, and other trees and shrubs, I 
consider the appellation to be false ; .bui I make 
use of the term, for the best of all reasons, that Ido 
not know of another, by which I could inake inyself 
intelligible. Were it in realitya dew, tt would be 
found indiscriminately on all trees, shrubs, -and 
flowers ; but I beliewe it to be an exudation from 
certain trees, arising from a particular secreteon of 
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their drones, which is the immediate sigoul for 
the ignorant Bee-master to purchase a ae 3 
matches, wherewith to suffocate his Bees ;—thik 
is performed on the errenecus supposition that 
the massacre of the drones indicates the close of 
the honey season ; but it is impossible to enter- 
tain a more erroneous idea, it having, if} 
aflinity with the honey season. It is, in the fir 
place, a certain indication of a prosperous hive ; 
and, in-the second, itis a pr Fthat ye progress 


ithe hive for the sea- 










of fecandation has ceased in 
son: I would not, thereforé, advise any pe: 

to take that particular everit as the signal for the 
suffocation of his Bees ; for in some hives it 
takes place very early, and the propriet 
this premature step, loses a great portion of thas 
honey which the Bees would deposit in the cells, 
in which the Bees were bred. So far from at- 
tempting to suffocate my Bees, were I ever guil- 
ty of such a barbarous practice, | would no he - 
sitate to take from my hives a portion of honey, 
with the well-founded hope of the vacuum being ~ 
replenished before the close of the season.— 
There is no other just criterion for the suffoca- 
tion of the hives in this country, than the total —~ 
deciiy of all the wild and uncultivated flowers and . 
shrabs ; aud until that has taken place, no, 
focation of the hives should take place.* “Pho 
a decided eneiny to the system of suffocation, } 
have been tnus explicit upon it ; for as long ay 
it prevails amongst the cottagers it is as well 

















greatest profit can be obtained. Sea 

This month is the best in the year for the pro- 
prietor.to determine. on the particular stocks, 
which it will be pradent to preserve through the 
winter ; and let him keep a strict watch upon 
theweaker. hives, as the pillaging system isabout 
to commence. aff 

The common spider, this month, spins its wet 
in our gardens ; and it is meres ae uber 
of Bees which are annually Mestroyed by 
artful insect. Let it be the constant study “¢ 
every individual, who values. the life ofa Bee, 
to destroy every spider which he meets within. . 
his gatden ; oor can this advice be too oftenre- © 
peated te the cottagers, who, having, generally- 
speaking, no idea of keeping their apiaries@igan, ~ 
suffer the spiders to spin their webs on the w 
stools, on which their liives are placed. |, p< 
efficacious method of impoverishing the poptila- 
tion of their hives could not be adopted. » 

There are two points to-which.the attention of 
the apiarian should be this month directed :-— 
the first is, the pillage of the hives by stranger 
Bees ; and the second is, the attack of the hives 
by. wasps. In the first caseya removal. of the 
attacked hive has been recoliiibended ; and cer- 


* As a proof that the hives, by proper mana 
ment, will even increase in food after Septem 
I refer the reader to the Transactions of the Westerr 
Apiarian Society, in which it is stated, that_a heve : 
removed to a heath, on the 3d August, was brought. 
back on the 3d November, with an increase of th ee 

ounds ; another was moved.on the 18t-& ber, 
and brought back on the 19th October, with anin- 
crease of one pound. It must be stated, that du- 
ring the time the hives were at the heath, they had 
only fifteen dry days ; what would have been their 
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their juices, operated upon by the exterior atmos: | 








phere. 
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increase, had the weather been uniformly fine ? ‘ 
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the best method should be adopted, by hick te cs 
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tainly, ifthe removal ‘etd be effected to that dis- 

tance beyon the range of the attacking Bees, 
calamity mightut once be pat astop to ; but 

as this is an advantage which can seldom be en- 
joyed by a keeper of Bees, | would recommend 
ofit,thaton the very first symptom of 
‘an the entrance ‘should be immediately 
contracted, so as to admit only two Bees to enter 
at atime, and every crevice about the hive by 
which a Bee could enter carefully closed. The 
tin entrance attached to the Huish Hive is well 
adapted for this purpose, the opening can be 
tracted or enlarged at pleasure, with celerity 
age cleanliness, and f believe I can be borne out 
assertion, by the skilful proprietor him- 

self that the hives of Captain Catr, of Taplow 
Hill during one of the most violent attacks which 
Fever beheld, upon twenty eight hives at one 
time, were all saved by the use of that simple 
instrament. The attack of the wasp may be de- 
feated in the same manner, but this insect ap- 
ars to ‘possess a degree of boldness and cun- 
which is wholly ‘foreign to the Bee. It will 

- with the greatest adroitness watch its opportini- 
ty to enter at the front, if by the negligence ur 
carelessness ofthe proprietor an opening has 
qn Teft behind. I have good grounds for be- 
ving tbat more hives are impoverished by the 
robberies of the wasps than is generally conceiv- 
ed, and the most certain way of diminishing the 
umber of these arch-enemies ofthe Bees, is. to 
hunt out their nests, and either blow them up 
“with gunpowder or suffocate the horde of thieves 
by @ handful of brimstone.* - ‘The.coitager, in 
general, entertains an. opinion that thes, wasp 
kills his’ Bees ; this: is, however, by no Means the 
case, for the ‘wasp will pay no attention what- 
ever'to the Bees, if he can succeed in ees 

ine ; it will, however, frequently hag 

the natural cunning of the wasp enables * 
Ver. a weak hive, and the continual annoy- 

ante which thei consequently undergoes, 
added to the robbery of the honey, obliges the 


“Bees to vacate the hive, leaving the whole of its: 


contents a prey to the marauders. A cottager, 
thereforef¥cannot be too. attentive to guard his 
“hives. against the attack of the wasp— it is not of 
“that triflin consequence which many kecpers of 
s attach to it, but is the cause of the ruin of 
maany-wholesome hives, which the imprudence 
igence of the proprietor has left exposed 

‘to the depredatory attack. 
~ Having adopted every precaution requisite 
against the wasp and*other insects, and the pro- 
“prietor having convinced himself that his hives 
‘atein good health, the less they are incommod- 
ed this month, better. Ifthe sun beats very 
strongly upon a hive, which frequently happens 
of this month,. a shade should be 
ely applied to it. I have known many 
letely ‘ruined by the melting of the 


: : yet 


combs from the influence of a meridian sun, and 





 * The devastation committed in the year 1819, 
vy wasp, was almost incredible. One gentle- 
* gman@aopted the expedient of offering a premium 
- for pwasp’s.nest, and in a very short time 
_ 182 were were brought him ; ; ating every nest to 
-<eontain 5,000 insects, which is taking it at a very 
» Low ratio, 660,000 insecis were destroyed in the vi- 
 ginity of one mansion. 
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| the whole of the Bees aetually suffocated in their 
own sweets, 
(To be continued.) 


From the Mohawk Herald. 


LETTERS ON GARDENING. 
No, IV. 
APRIL, 1821. 


(Concluded. ) 


These preliminaries finished, be ready to 
move the soil in your garden; but do not let 
your desire to have fruit early, induce you to 
work the ground while wet, especially: if your 
soil is of loamy or clayey quality ; nor should 
you delay the business until it binds and becomes 
hard. A middle course is best. As soon‘as the 
earth works freely, and neither shines or adheres 
to the spade, spread all over the surface & coat 
of well rotted manure, and immediately introduce 
the plough ; take small furrows, into which rake 
the dungevery "bout, and plough as deeply as 
possible, Tie corners, and those parts where 
the plough*¢annot come, must be carefu'ly turned 
up with the spade, and made fine ; fo. the more 
minutely the soil is pulverized, and the consti- 
tuent parts mixed and blended together, the 
greater will be your success. Before planting 
every kiad of seed, let this indispensable opera- 
Aion be nicely executed ; for it is much easier 
and better to till the land before seeding, than 
afterwards. When your ground is well prepared, 
the seeds not only germinate more freely, but 
the plants are more luxuriant, and less liable to 
be injured by insects. It is quite a mistaken and 
slovenly practice, to plant before the ground is 
in good order, well mixed and fine, with a view 
of mending the tillage afterwards. No subsequent 
labour can make up for this neglect ; for vege- 
tables, like animals, require careful nursing in 
their infancy, or they never will grow large and 
flourish. . Keeping these primary principles al- 
ways in view, proceed now to make your garden ; 
and unless prevented by bad weather, or some 
other untoward circumstance, let it be done in 
the following order : 

Horse Radish. 

Thigsis'a valuable perennial plant, and merits 
much more attention than is usually given to it. 
In some famili@s, the roots are much esteemed ; 
and upon every table, the tops are prized as an 
early and pleasant green. As soon as the frost is 
gone, it shoots up, and in a few days is fit for 
cutting. : The flower-stalks are the first that rise ; 
when. these are five or six inches above the 
ground, cut them smooth off, with all the leaves 
that accompany them ; and in a few days, fresh 
fine heaves will spring up; these, in their turn, 
should be cut close and smooth to the ground; 
and in this way a successive crop of fine pot- 
herbs may be had all summer. Remember to 
cut them off while young, and of a suitable size 
for boiling, although they may not be wanted for 
use, or they will soon grow too large, and become 
bitter. The best mode of propagating this plant, 
is by cutting off the roots, or from the offsets 
that arise from the sides of the main root. Select 
a border of your garden, re the plough will 
| not interfere ; and having broke up the ground 








the depth of the wea plant these sets in rows n 
about two feet apart ; thenlevel the ground, and 
keep it free from weeds, until the plants are gq 


far’ advanced as to do that basiness for ee I 


selves. At this season of the year, they will al. 


ways require dressing, and spading about the Fy 
When the roots are wanted; take care tof 


roots. 
leave some of the offsets remaining, and they will, 
flourish for many years. 


Asparegus. 3) Ree 


You will do well to plant ont Immediately g 
bed of asparagus, forit will be three years from _ 
the time HF planting, before you can cut any com ~ 


siderable quantity for use. A few of the an ES 


shoots may perhaps be. taken the second Yearg. 
but it must be done with a sparing hand. 

The ground intended for an asparagus 
should be situated so as to enjoy the full vem 
of the sun, and should have a bountiful supply of 
dung, and then regularly trenched two spadeg | 
deep, and the dung buried equally in cach trench 
a foot below the surface ; this done, lay over the 
bed several inches of well rotted manure, and 
work the ground over azain one spade deép, 
carefully mixing this top. dressing with the earth, 
A bed four feet wide and teh or twelve long, vi 
yield a supply o: this article sufficient for. sa 
family. In planting, stretch your line along 
bed eight inches from the edge; then with: 
spade cut out a sinall drill close to the line, abou " 
six inches deep; here place your plants ten oF 
twelve inches apart inthe row, and two or three: 
inches below the surface of the ground ; draw 
the earth with your hand against the roots, s0 a9 
to fix the plants in thei: proper place ; this done, | 
in the same manner plant three other rows fe 
bed, at equal distances. When the plants m 
their appearance above the ground, hoe ie 
with care, and. by no means permit weeds oran y 
other thing to grow; or instead of putting in the) 
roots as aboye directed, sow the seéds at once in” 
the beds, where the plants are to remain; and) 
as they will not then have to be removed, you: 
cannot fail of @ good crop. Wher the youn ng 
plants have got a few inches above the grouw 
thin out the weakest of them, and take care ta 
the remainder are not stifled with weeds. Every 
spring, as soon as the frost is gone, work t | 
ground between the rows with a strong dung’ 
fork, and carefully loosen the whole bed to a 


{ moderate depth ; but take care not to go so deep 


as to. wound the top of the plant, now on its wi 
coming up. The shoots are fit for use whe 
about three or four inches high, and shonld 
cut off slanting, three or four inches within r 
ground, taking care not to wound any. youngh bi 
coming up from the same root ; for there afi 
always several shoots advancing in differes 
stages of growth. 
The Rhubarb, or Pie Plant. 

At this season, there is nothing more-pleasai 
and physicians tell us there. is nothing mat 
healthy, than a frequent use of thrifty green ¥ 
getables ; and a variety alone can please. Tilt 
plant should have a place in every farmer’s g@ 
den. When planted upon rich ground, the le 
are often two feet long, and as much in breed 
and their foot-stalks half a yard long, and ne 
an inch in diameter. The. flotwer.stalks so 
times grow three or four feet high, and are 


minated by thick close spikes of white flows 1. 
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Age part of this lai is valuable ; the wide- 
ading leaves make a fine pot-herb, their 

| Be a good pie or tart, and the roots a 
J useful medicine. The foot-stalks are dressed by 
ring off the rind-with a sharp knife, then cut- 
them into small pieces, and strewing them 

with sugar, like gooseberries. When the roots 

e three or four yéars growth, some of them 

. may be taken up for use. This should be done 


BS 


a ip the autumn, when the leaves and stalks are 
y quite decayed. When taken op, wash them. 
ee, trim off all the small branches, and lay |i e 


them in an airy place to dry; for four or five 
ys; then rasp off the owtward skin, which 
satly obstructs the quickness of drying. The 
re stripping off the bark will not be sufficient. 

e raspirig it off, and the lacérating of the out- 

" ward part ofthe root, will be necessary ; for the 

al pores must be opened, to permit the con- 

; ad fluid to exnde freely. Then cut them in 

fice, which string on packthread so as not to 

eh. and hang them up in a stove-room, to be 

bpt constantly warm, till they are effectually 

ity, The drying of the roots without suffering 

to get mouldy, is an essential point, and is 
asidered a difficult task. 

«The marks of the goodness of rhubarb, are 
the liveliness-of its colour when cut ; its being 
® orm and solid, but not flinty ot hard ; its being 

easily pulverable, and appearing when powdered 

a bright yellow colour ; on being chewed, its 

Y ting to the spittle a deep saffron tinge, and 

I pte slimy or mucilaginous in the mouth.” 
’ The ground for this plant should be good, and 
repared by deep spading and pulverization. 
seed should be sown in the spring as early 

BP ecsabic, in hills two feet apart each way. 


w en the young plants appear, keep them free || 


: E. om weeds ; and for several weeks of their in- 


ey, protect them from the-scorching rays of | 


‘midday sun. They will then become more 
“hardy. Or, what some think less trouble, sow 
the seed in beds, and the spring. following trans- 

Plant the roots into such borders or places as 

u may. wish to have them stand. In moving 

e roots, take care not to break or injure 

hem ; let them be immediately replaced in the 
emth, and many of them will bear seed the same 
‘¥'*.. and will grow stronger and better for ten 


; “the annual ploughing and spading of your 
Barden performed, and the perennial plants 
¢ essed out, let all things rest here for a few 
; let the foosened earth have time to dry 
imbibe the genial rays of the sun, and it will 

m work more freely, and will not-be so liable 
Sati and become hard afterwards, when your 


$ are planted. 
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When we issued the last Proven Bor, we 
phad reason to anticipate the suspension of its 
ublication, atleast for afew weeks. We had 
ay with one of those squalls, to use a sea-phrase 
~t0 which almost all Editors are liable, except 


these who enjoy extensive advertising p. patronage, 
and lay out little or ne mental labour for the 
good of society or mankind. But the squall has 
so far been weathered, that we not only do not 
suspend our publication; but have a prospect of 


hopé in contents, in the course of a short ti- 
To keep our little bark afloat, however 
been called upon for the exercise of | 3 
ergies ; and they have not we trust - 
ed in vain. Let us now see whet: 
quent patrons will come forward *’ 
and.do the needful to sustain os +” 
ture squall that may arise; for 
whatever coast we sail upon, in | 
nels we steer, we aie followed t 
surrounded by rockg and quic’ 
the common lot of humanity. 
troubles, high or low, rich or | 
man’s heart “‘ knowethits own *, 
are determined, however, that vi 
tural bark shall “* brave the billow. 
the rocks ahd the shoals, whilea t. _4ur eas 
of rigging can be found to equip her, and the 
hand is not palsied that holds the helm, and has |} 
thus far steered her through so many narrow 
straights. Let those for whose benefit she was 
first launched, do their duty ; and she will still 
pass safely through every strait, and ride tri- 
‘umphant through evéry storm. 


4 


To an unknown writer in the Columbian Ga- 
zette, of Utica, we return our sincere thanks for 
the handsome compliment paid to this papér. 
We- will study to deserve such compiiments in 
future: We shall never cease to labour for the 
good of mankind, as well as our own interest ; 
and satisfied ef the purity of our motives, while 
we shall cherish gratitude fromour real friends, 
the efforts of our enemies to injure this establish- 
ment—the secret, malignant hostility it has to 
combat with—we shall, as we always have done; 
pity and despise, 


To the following article we heartily say Aiien ; 
for no man better deserves” the patronage of 
the public than the Editor of the proposed 
publication. : 


New Paper.—Proposals have just been issuéd 
by Wm Ray, Esq. for publishing in the villagé of |! 
Geneva, a literary paper to be- entitled ‘+ The 
Miscellaneous Register,” to be devoted chiefly to 
.the cause of religion, thorality. agriculture; and 
the mechanic arts, together with a summary of 
the most | importan items, of foreign and domestic 
news. cs are to be excluded from its 








cman etre Mey my me 
sued in all the weste , 








ot a paper of the kind is- | 
part ofthis wealthy and |} ie —Abary Register; 


continuing it, tmproved in appearance, and w-,". 








populous State, | it is is conddently aaicipated that 


the liberal minded citizens of this District im par~ 
ticular, as -well as elsewhere, will cheerfully 
lend their patronage in behalf of so. laudable ~ 
effort, and afford the Editor a convincing ae | 
that he has not formed too high an es 

their public spirited disposition. 


~son le jig #- ' 


Tun , 
is a duty wiue.. 
surviving friendship, We. 
rage upon the purest feelings vi.. 


more.obscure the worthy ob ect, whiis, 


jpthe more obligatory the task of rescuing I~ 


oblivion thelyirtues which endear and sanctify 
the memory of that object in the hearts of sur- 
vivors. With these impressions we perform the: 
painful office of announcing the death of Onna 
Howarp, soi of Nathaniel Howard, Esq. Post- 
master, of Stephentown, Reneselaer nt 
which took plice on Sunday the Sth inst. inthe 
20th year of his age: An seqgtanc with thi 
excellent young man, through different channels, 
secured him our warmest attachment, and has 
rendered his death to us a cause of real affliction. 
He was one of tliose retined and exalted spirits, 
that Nature creates in her happiest moods. 


/a fine iatelligent mind, a warm and affectionate 


heart, and a cultivated taste, this young m 

not fail to possess the highest regard of all ) 
enjoyed the pleasure of his society. To ys ath 
like himself, he was.a patterm of, he oat and in- 
dustry. He delighted in study, and excited by 
his own energy made advances in. knowledge, 
which would have reflected credit.upon such ag 
possessed far better opportunities of classic :dis-; 
cipline. He feil a victim to consumption. _ But 
retained to his last moments the fall: possession of 
his faculties ; took an affectionate farewell of the 
family ; pointed out calmly to his father the spot 
where he wished to be buried ; and without.2_ 
murmur resigned his noble spirit 10 the God who 
gave it. 

Those only who have felt auch afilictions, can 
sympathise in earnest with the worthy ; 
the amiable Sister, and other surviving Gear: 
dear connexions of the deceased. . Severe inde: 
is the dispensation. But thy will be dones OQ 
is the exclamation, and the consolation, of tr 

piety and philosophy, under al! the peerage 
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BISHOP MERKS. 


S When Richard, {I. had been deposed by the 
‘usurpationjof Higery of Bolingbroke, afterwards 
Henry 1V. the House of Peers decreed, that he 
should be * put under a safe and secret guard, 
and in'such a place where no concourse of peo- 
ple might resort to him.”” The only man, either 
inithe clergy or laity, that had the courage to op- 

ose this usurpation at the time, was Thomas 

efks, Bishop of Carlisle. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in Speaking of this prelate, says, “‘he was the 
only honest man inthis parliament, who scorned 
his lite and fortané, in respect to his sovereign’s 
right and his own allegiance.” This prelate suf- 
tered dearly for his integrity ; for he was in- 
stantly deprived of his dignity, and suffered long 
imprisonment ; ‘and had it not been for his order, 
which was then held inviolabie, he would have] 
died the death of a traitor. The following are 
some of the most remarkable passages of this 
eloquent speech. ; 

“Bout, alas! good King Richard, why such 
cruelty ? What such impiety hath he ever com- 
mitted ? Examine rightly those imputations which} 
‘are laid against ‘him, without any false circum- 

stancé of ageravation, and you shail find nothing 
object Re ctiher of any truth or of great moment. 

may be that many errors and oversights have 
scaped him, yet none so grievous to be en 





| tyran , jas proceeding rather from unexperi- 
abe gaors nc 








e, or corrupt counsel, than fromf ed military commander,’ put al 


any nataralor wilful malice. “Ob! how shall 
the world be pestered with tyrants, if subjects 
may rebel upon every pretence of tyranny ?— 
many good princes shall daily be suppress- 

~ by whom they ought to be. support-. 

vy asubsidy, or any other taxa- 

claimed oppression ; if they put 

“aitorous attempts against their 

exclaimed cruelty; if they 


-the lost and liking, of ‘the | 


proclaimed yepan ys. He 
ing, that the dake whom they 

» re offended against the king 
Richard had done ;. and con- 
iat “if this injury and_ this 
gmore as yet, let both our 
‘dangers somewhat withdraw 
: proceedings.” 


, THE INDIAN, 


ited Ingian chief, who had 

vartizan of the English, and 

ed himself in their service, 

ind brought before the Ge- 

rgima, who hesitated whe- 

ied by a.coudft martial as a 

criminal bar for high treason.— 

ed their deliberations, and stated 

iy, that they. bad no jurtsdiction to 

chat he owed no allegiance to the 

aangland, being an Indian chief, indepen- 

vat of every nation.” In answer to their in- 

qniries, as to his motives for taking up arms 

inst the English, he thus adressed the assem- 
ys 4 ee TA 

Me Tappeal to any white man to say, if ever he 

entered Logan’s cabin hungry, and I gave him 

not meat ; if ever he came cold or naked, and I 

gave him not clothing. During the last long and 


' bloody war, Logan remained idle in his tent, an 


advocate for peace ; nay, such was my loye for 
the whites, that those of my own country point- 
ed at me, as they- passed by, and said, Logan is 
the friend of white men. I had ever thought to 
live with you, but for the injuries of one mian.— 
Colonel Cressap, the last spring, in cold blood, 
and unprovoked, cut off all the relations of .Lo- 
gan, not sparing even my women and children. 
There runs nota drop of my blood in the veins 
of any human creature. This called on me for 
revenge. Thavesought it. I have found it.— 
I have killed’many. I have. fully glutted my 
vengeance. For my country, I rejoice at the 
beams of peace. But do not harbour the thought 
that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt 
fear. He willnot turn his heel to save his life. 
Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not oné.” 
This pathetic and affecting speech touched 
the sensibility of all who heard him. _The Ge- 
neral Assembly applauded his noble sentiments, 


and immediately set him at liberty. Every house 


in Virginia vied with each other which should 
entertain him the best or show him the most re- 
spect; and he returned to his native country, 
loaded with presents-and honours. 


| 7 

The Indian warrior recumse , who fell in the 

late American war, wast yan accomplish- 
a great natural 











statesman and orator. Among the m strange 
aud seme strongly characteristic events of his 


life, the council which the American General | 


Harrison held with the [Indians at Vincennes, in _ 


1811, affords an admirable instance of the sub. — 


limity which-sometimes distinguished his elo, 
quence. The chiefs of some tribes had come {9 
complain of a purchase of lands which had beeg- 
made from the Kickapoos, This council effect. © 
ed nothing, but broke up in confusion, in conse- — 
quence of Tecumseh having called General Har. — 
rison ‘a liar.’ It was in the progress of the long” 


talks that took»place in the conference, that Te. 
cumseh, bavi eee one of his speeches, ” 
looked round, and seeing every one seated, while — 
no seat was prepared for him, a momentary frown — 
passed over his countenance. Instantly General 
Harrison ordered that a chair should be given 
him. Some.person presented one, and bowing, 
said to him, ‘*‘ Warrior, your father, General 
Harrison, offers you a seat.” Tecumseh’s dark — 
eye flashed. ‘* My father!” he exclaimed, in, 


dignantly, extending his arm towards the hea.’ — 


vens; ‘the sun is my father, and the earth js 
my mcther; she gives :ne nourishment, and FT _ 
repose upon her bosom.” As he ended, he sat 
down suddenly on the ground. Ss 


oe 
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DAVID HARTLEY. 


’ Mr. Burke was not the only tiresome speaker 
in his days, as will be seen from the following” 
anecdote, which Lord North used to.relate, ¢ 
containing the best specimen of wit he ever hear 
in the. house of commons. ; 


One afternoon, the opposition had come down 
to the house-to give the ministers battle on a very) 
important point. The business was opened by 
one of the ministerial party. Mr. Burke wae” 
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ready to rise the moment his antagonist sat 


down ; but behold David Hartley who sat a few” 
benches behind Mr. Burke, was on his legs bee 
fore him. Pir. Hartly received the usual nod” 


from the speaker, and began his oration. 


The wildertess style of Mr. Hartly’s 


quence is wéll known ; in the course of thre@ 
hours, almost every member who could possibly? 
| get away, had left the house. | 


Mr. Burke sat 
writhing on the tenter-hooks of impatience, till af 
length Mr. Ha,’ y stumbled in some idea which 
made him call for the reading of the riot act.— 
** The riot act!” said Burke, staring up, ‘* what 
does the gentle- han mean ? why they are alr 
dispersed already.” | ‘4 
si Sart Se) is 
(¢e COMMUNICATIONS and SUBSC 
TIONS for this paper, received at the Pru 


Orrice, No. 5, Lutheran street. All } Lista! 


from abroad, directed to the EDITOR, Albat Ys ] we 


will be duly attended to. Each volume 


prises twelve months, or fifty-two numbers— 


the numbers are issued weekly on Tuesday, and, 
the volume commences the first Tuesday in 
June. . ; ° . 
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